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It Pays 


to advertise in Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 


An advertiser who has used our columns for 
the last ten months says: “ We are well pleased 
with results obtained through this advertising.”’ 


FARMERS & MECHANICS TRuST Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Capital $250,000 Surplus $150.000 

OFFICERS 


P. M. SHARPLES , Pres. WILLIAM DOWLIN, Sec. 
J. Comiy HALL, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. L. HALTEMAN, Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


General Banking, Real Estate, Title Insurance, 
Trusts of all kinds 


Stenographe 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 CR 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 


Press Opinions. 


Old Meeting Houses. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a 
handsomely printed book of verse by 
John Russell Hayes, ‘‘Old Meeting 
Houses,’’ from the Biddle Press, Phila- 
delphia, containing over fifty views of 
old and historic meeting houses. A per- 
usal of its pages recalls pleasant recol- 
lections to the thousands who have wor- 
shipped in the quaint and historical 
Friends’ meeting houses; and the excel- 
lent verse awakens hallowed memories 
of loved associations of former days. 
Gwynedd meeting occupies a prominent 
place in the book, of which the author 
well says : 


‘‘Heart of a region where old faith still 
lives, ; , 
And old tradition and old friendliness;’’ 
—North Wales Record. 
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The Biddle Press | 


Printers and Publishers 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 

HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, ty 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 15c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
NE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 
ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given. 


WANTED — POSITION AS COMPANION, 
secretary, or governess. If desired will teach 
shorthand. Will go to any city, or country place. 
Address Miss Young, Castine, Maine. 


ANTED—POSITION AS COMPANION. 
Willing to assist with light house-keeping. 
No. 1 Market Street, Salem, New Jersey. 
ANTED-—A RELIABLE WHITE WOMAN 
for general housework ina very small fami- 
ly in Woodbury, N. J. Good reference desired 
Until Sep. ist, address Box 59, Toughkenamon, 
Penna. 
ANTED—A RELIABLE PERSON FOR UP 
stairs work and waiting. Good seamstress. 
Germantown. Address 308 Bailey Building ,12th 
and Chestnut Sts 
WANTED— POSITION BY TRAINED 
nurse, with invalid or as house-keeper 
Fond of old people. $50.00 per month. Address 
H. this office 
WANTED— HOUSE, BY WIDOW, ON GEN- 
tleman’s place. Will board farm “‘help”’, raise 
chickens. Shares or salary, Best reference. Ad- 
dress 73 this office. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN, A FRIEND, 
18 years old wishes a position in greenhouse 
or mush room house to learn the business. Ac- 
customed to farm work. References furnished. 
Reply to No. 71 Intelligencer office. 


ANTED—A POSITION AS “HOME 
maker.” Willing to do anything in the 
home that physical ability will allow; or will care 
for, or teach young children. Address D. J. this 
office 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


TWO LARGE COMMUNICATING ROOMS, 
on second floor, adults only, with excellent table- 
board. Reopen 9th mo. Ist. 910 So. 48th St., Phila. 


FURNISHED ROOMS in Friends’ family, West 
Phila. Hot water heat Convenient to elevated 
cars. Moderate rates. Address A. L. this office 
AFTER SEPT. 15th very desirable 2nd floor suite, 
3 rooms and bath. Equipped for house-keeping. 
Address Elizabeth R. Barnard, 3324 Haverford 
Ave. West Phila. Pa 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


The refreshing rains have washed the trees and 
bushes of their coating of dust and all is green 
and fresh again, as it should be. 


— 

Plans are about perfected for entertaining the 
cottagers and guests of Pocono Manor at Buck 
Hill Falls on Labor Day. Last year we visited 
Pocono two hundred strong 


The Automobile Route Book announced early 
in the season is printed and ready for distribution. 
It will be sent free to any intending visitor to the 
Pocono region. 


A few cottages are available for Ninth month. 
Address the Superintendent, B. H. F., for details, 


Miss Margaret Jackson and her sister, Mrs. 
Robt. Dallas, of Kennett Square, Pa., who last 
season delighted the guests with their music, ex- 
pect to be at the “Inn” Sept. Ist, for a stay of 
three weeks. 


There is much activity on the golf grounds not 
only on the part of the old golfers, but with new 
beginners, the instructor, Dowel F. George, being 
kept busy giving lessons. On each Seventh-day 
morning there is informal Luncheon given at the 
Golf Club House to the golfers and their friends. 
Last Seventh-day 200 guests were in attendance. 
The recent rains have been a great benefit to the 
grounds, and almost daily, spirited contests take 
place between the various playes, 


This is the time to make engagements for Sep- 
tember visits. There is no better time to visit 


Buck Hill Falls than September, especially if you 
are a golfer 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO., 
1024 Race Street Philadelphia 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STS. 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 


The 
Millinery Shop 


We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
and small effects. .. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 


| Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 


NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


! 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 
These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 





WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 
of ninety-one years in the 
business is pretty good 
proof our claim is justified 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 











Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 

Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 











J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Ninth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HANDICAPPED. 
The lame, the halt, the sick, the deaf, the blind, 
The handicapped whose paths lie black and stern 
Amid earth’s fortunate, how hotly burn 
Their fretted souls with scorn to be confined 
By such impotent clay! To strife resigned, 
Through baffled hopes and vanquished pride they learn 
To render up each dream for which they yearn,— 
Or grasp it spite of pain’s strong arm entwined. 


Yet bid them keep brave hearts, for it may be 
Our days are reckoned not by works achieved, 
But by the stress and struggle that they cost. 
And he who triumphs over sense shall see 
The crowning mercy with each cross received, 
Life’s fuller joy withheld a while, not lost. 
Bristol, Pa. ELMA C. WILDMAN. 





CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. VII. 
THE APOSTLE’S CREED. 

Apostolic Christianity was not dogmatic. The 
convert was not called upon to accept any for- 
mula as to the nature of God, or as to the details 
of Jesus’ life or death. It seems to have been 
enough that he wished to join himself with the 
brethren who accepted Jesus as the Christ; and 
this meant a belief that Jesus was to return, 
within the generation, to establish the glories of 
the Messianic kingdom. In this expectation of 
the kingdom the apostles did not differ in any 
essential way from the Pharisees. Both looked 
for the resurrection of the dead and the world- 
rule of a chosen few. The Christian added the 
belief that in the Messianic king he would recog- 
nize the Man of Galilee, no longer meek and lowly 
but a judge and king. The change in belief was 
not the important element of the situation, but 
the unconscious change in character and ideals 
due to contact with a noble nature. The Jew 
might continue to be a Jew living under the law, 
or he might reject the law. The Greek might be 
Platonist or Stoic and add to this to be a Chris- 
tian. Before the end of the century all these and 
many more were represented in the fold of the 
church. 

It is hardly necessary to say that among the 
many beliefs held among those drawn into the 
Christian group by the natural attraction of its 
ideals, were some wholly at variance with its 
special genius. Chief among the antagonistic 
conceptions held inside as well as outside of the 








church, was the Gnostic theory of the evil nature 
of the world. We have already noted the logical 
outcome of this theory. Since all matter is evil 
its creator cannot be wholly good. The Christian 
God is not therefore its creator, but some other 
being perhaps merely inferior, perhaps hostile. 
One famous statement of this conception was that 
of Marcion, a Christian of the second century. 
He seems to have been an earnest and devoted 
spirit who won many followers and who longed 
te be in fellowship with the Church in general. 
He was treated in most harsh and unbrotherly 
fashion and was cast out from the Church as a 
heretic. His belief was that the world was 
created by a just but harsh and unloving deity, 
who punished his fallible creatures with rigid 
severity. Jesus was a representative of another 
deity, a being of perfect love and mercy, wholly 
unknown before among the people of the world. 

The stern God of the world was the Jehovah of 
the Jews. Jealous of the invasion of his territory 
by another deity he seized upon the emissary of 
the foreign God and put him to death, though he 
had been guilty of no evil. For this injustice he 
was obliged to yield up to his adversary the souls 
of all who would accept Jesus and his God. Of 
course, there went with this the denial that Jesus 
was in any essential way a human being. 

The Christian way to deal with error is to 
bring it into contrast with the truth. The spread 
of the truth calls for the intimate and kindly asso- 
ciation of those holding every shade of opinion. 
Error is not of the nature of contagious disease, 
likely to attack all who are exposed; rather it is 
like awkwardness, which is corrected in the pres- 
ence of skill and efficiency. But the spirit of the 
second century of the Christian Church was no 
longer that of the Apostolic days. Already it 
had lost the general wide open brotherliness and 
confidence which characterized it at the start. 
It was often hard and suspicious, quarrelsome and 
unkind on small points of difference, on the look- 
out for heresies and ready to make formulas of 
exclusion. In such a formula was the inception 
of the Apostle’s Creed. 

The Apostle’s Creed probably took its form 
from a baptismal confession known in the liter- 
ature of the subject as the “Old Roman Symbol.” 
This is first found in the writings of the church 
fathers in the last half of the second century 


(Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons in Southern Gaul 
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and Tertullian in Northern Africa). Some of its 
phrases are found in still earlier writings, but it 
is not probable that it was put together into a 
confession of faith until about 150 A. D., which 
was the time of the heretic Marcion, mentioned 
above. The structure of the confession suggests, 
by its omissions, quite as much as by its state- 
ments, that its prime purpose was to exclude the 
Marcionites and other heretics. It has nothing to 
say of Christian conduct, of love and forbearance, 
of the qualities mentioned in the Sermon on the 
Mount. It has not a word of the life of Jesus 
nor of the great commandment. Its first section 
is “I believe in God, the Father Almighty.” This 
disposes of the two Gods of Marcion. The second 
section is much more elaborate as dealing with 
the central features of the Marcionite error: “and 
in Christ Jesus his (only begotten) son (our 
Lord), who was born of (the Holy Spirit and) 
Mary the Virgin, was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, and buried, on the third day rose from the 
dead, ascended into Heaven, sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father, from whence he cometh to 
judge the quick and the dead.’ The words in 
parenthesis are found in the Old Roman Symbol 
of the fourth century. There is some question as 
to their presence as a part of it in the second 
century. It will be seen that this section is aimed 
at the Gnostic heresies, denying human experi- 
ences of genuine birth and death to Jesus. His 
death, which the Gnostics pronounced illusory, 
is especially asserted and reiterated—“crucified,” 
“buried,” “rose from the dead.” The last clause 
meets the Marcionite assertion that the Christian 
God saves all who are brought to him and judges 
none. The phrase of uncertain date, “only begot- 
ten,” deals with the “heretical theory of a hier- 
archy of spirits, claiming the exclusive sonship 
of Jesus as the Christ. The third section of the 
Creed reads: “and in Holy Spirit (Holy church, 
remission of sins), ressurection of flesh.” “Holy 
Church,” “remission of sins,” may be a decision 
as to the controversy whether the church can re- 
mit sins committed after baptism. The assertion 
of belief in the resurrection of the flesh “would 
seem to be a protest against the Marcionite denial 
of the salvability of the flesh, a denial which was 
regarded as one of the worst and most dangerous 
of all heresies in the second century” (McGiffert). 
The Old Roman Symbol is not known to have 
been adopted by any authoritative body and was 
therefore used with considerable freedom espec- 
ially in the west of Europe. Expanded by va- 
rious phrases it gives us the Apostles Creed as 
used to-day. This form was generally used by 
the Roman Church after the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. Some time in the middle ages appeared the 














tradition that the Creed was composed by the 
twelve Apostles, each contributing a _ clause. 
Neither date nor author of this myth is known. 
Neither is it certainly known when or why the 
various clauses were added which make up the 
differences of the Creed from the old symbol. 

The final form is here given, the words in 
italics being the added clauses: “I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, maker of Heaven and earth, 
and in Jesus Christ his only son, owr Lord, who 
was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of Mary 
the Virgin, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried. He descended into 
Hades (or Hell), on the third day rose from the 
dead. He ascended into Heaven, sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty, from 
whence he is about to come to judge the quick and 
the dead. I believe in the Holy Spirit, Holy Cath- 
olic Church, Communion of Saints, Remission of 
sins, Resurrection of the flesh, life eternal.” 

It is to be observed that there is in this abso- 
lutely no test of life and character. It is a con- 
troversial statement, intended to prevent the en- 
trance of Gnostic error into the church. That it 
was not effective is made evident by the fact 
that the whole Christian scheme of salvation 
came to be founded on the very assumptions it 
was intended, in part, to deny: that the world is 
essentially evil, that Jesus was a supernatural 
being. And, moreover, the Christian God was 
gradually transformed into a being much worse 
than Marcion’s Jehovah—a being that planned 
from the beginning a humanity doomed, except 
for a few arbitrarily chosen exceptions, to eternal 
misery. 

“Infidelity does not consist in believing or In 
disbelieving, but in professing to believe what 
one does not believe.” 


JESSE H. HOLMES. 


A RICH OLD AGE. 


To me has been granted a somewhat unusual 
experience of life. Ninety full years have been 
measured off to me, their lessons and opportu- 
nities unabridged by wasting disease or gnawing 
poverty. I have enjoyed general good health, 
comfortable circumstances, excellent company, 
and the incitements to personal effort which civil- 
ized society offers to its members. For this life 
and its gifts I am, I hope, devoutly thankful. I 
came into this world a helpless and ignorant bit 
of humanity. I have found in it many helps 
toward the attainment of my full human stature, 
material, mental, moral. In this slow process of 
attainment, many features have proved tran- 
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Visions have come and gone. 
have bloomed and closed, passions have flamed 


sient. 


and faded. Something has never left me. My 
relation to it has suffered many changes, but it 
still remains, the foundation of my life, light in 
darkness, consolation in ill-fortune, guide in un- 
certainty. 

—Julia Ward Howe, in Harper’s Bazaar. 


AT JORDANS IN ENGLAND. 
KESWICK, ENGLAND, 8/5. 

Leaving Oxford we wended our way back to 
London, and spent about four days more there 
and in its vicinity. One of these days included 
a visit to Jordans Meeting House and Grounds, 
where the Penns and the Peningtons were buried. 
We went by rail to the ancient Parish of Amer- 
sham, about twenty-five miles from London. On 
the main street of this hamlet, cornering on a 
side street, stand the buildings of what is known 
as the Bury Farm. For some time this was the 
home of Isaac and Mary Penington. The house 
at the street side has evidently undergone recent 
repairs, but the real front side, which would 
seem to Americans the back side, is undoubtedly 
in very much the same shape it was when these 
distinguished seventeenth century Friends in- 
habited it. It is not improbable that in this house 
Penn paid visits to his beloved Gulielma, who 
was Mary Penington’s daughter by a former mar- 
riage. 

Jordans is five miles by wagon road from 
Amersham. On the way we pass through the 
Parish of Chalfonte St. Giles. Standing by the 
edge of the side-walk is the quaint little dwelling 
known to all the country round as Milton’s Cot- 
tage. This is the “pretty box” which Thomas 
Ellwood says he rented for Milton when the Lon- 
don plague made living in town undesirable. It 
was here that the great poet and pamphleteer 
showed Ellwood the initial draft of “Paradise 
Lost,” and received the hint to write its sequel, 
“Paradise Regained.” The former still ranks as 
an English classic, but its antidote is known only 
by scholars, and possibly by but a few of them. 

As we approached Jordans the well-kept road 
became more secluded. For the two miles or so 
from Chalfonte St. Giles, few houses are to be 
seen, and overhanging trees increase in number. 
We finally come to a row of fine lime trees along 
the road on the left, and peering through the 
foliage spy the meeting house so familiar in pic- 
tures often seen. To enter the meeting house and 
grounds a sharp turn up a side road has to be 
taken, and the house and burying ground come 
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plainly into view. 
that the stranger unmindful of his environment 
could easily pass the main road without knowing 


It is no exaggeration to say 


that he was in the midst of historic ground. In 

fact we cannot think of a place in the eastern 

part of the United States, and within similar dis- 

tance of a large city which is so entirely secluded. 

An absolute peace and quiet reigns supreme. 
THE GRAVES SIDE BY SIDE. 

The traveler eagerly enters the gate, passes by 
the end of the meeting house, and is by the grave 
of the promoter of the “holy experiment” before 
the care-taker discovers him. Then we have the 
sympathetic and intelligent attention of a man 
and his wife, Friends from London, who live in 
the dwelling part of the meeting house, and make 
visitors welcome to this Quaker shrine. The 
ground, enclosed by the peculiarly made board 
fence often seen in England, contains something 
over a half acre. This fence is made of boards 
about the thickness of a barrel stave, set perpen- 
dicular and slightly lapped. While on the meeting 
house side it is innocent of paint, it is in no sense 
dilapidated. The little group of graves, with 
three exceptions, constitute all of the marked 
burial spots in the enclosure. They are not more 
than two rods from the meeting house, and very 
near the gate-way. The well-grassed enclosure 
had not been mowed for some time, if at all this 
summer. The grass is thick, like all the green- 
sward in this fertile island. A yellow wild flower 
about as high as the headed-out grass existed in 
profusion and full bloom. A regular mowing of 
this enclosure with a lawn-mower, would take 
away about the only appearance which would 
warrant using the word “neglect” in its connec- 
tion. 

Hanging up in the quaint meeting house, is a 
list of over three hundred persons who are known 
to have been buried in the Jordans enclosure. 
Whether the absolute resting place of Penn, the 
Peningtons, Thomas Ellwood and his wife, and 
Penn’s children is really known, we could not 
undertake to say, but there may be a strong prob- 
ability that finding even the dust of the founder 
of Pennsylvania might be impossible. We have 
to confess that the very seclusion and quietness 
of the spot, the singing of the native birds in the 
overhanging branches, were all impressive rather 
than otherwise. As successive generations of 
pilgrims visit this burial place, it will afford a 
forceful illustration of much of the vanity of 
human greatness, and teach them that the truly 
great die not, no matter how obscure their place 
of sepulcher. 

A quarter of a mile or more away, in quite a 
deep valley, is “Stone Dean,” variously owned and 
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occupied during the early days, but always the 
stopping place of Friends who came to the neigh- 
borhood. Here Penn was often entertained. 
Along the road leading to Jordans, and only a 
short distance away, is the Jordans Farm, the 
house being of brick, and almost like the meeting 
house. As this house was the meeting place of 
Friends before the regular house was built, one 
wonders if there was an attempt to repeat its 
architecture in erecting the place of worship. 
The farm is now tenantless, and the house vacant. 
It might be redeemed to some Friendly use or 
activity. 
LONDON IMPRESSIONS. 

While London is now well supplied with 
“tubes,” “tram” lines, and omnibuses, to say 
nothing about taxicabs and hackney coaches, the 
quickest way to take in some of its most interest- 
ing sections is in an automobile. In this way 
time is saved, and a bird’s eye view really made 
possible. In this sort of a conveyance we did 
the Thames Embankment from Westminister 
Bridge, close by the Parliament Buildings, and on 
the trip visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower 
of London and the British Museum, to say noth- 
ing about the famous bridges passed, and the 
buildings made notable in English history and 
literature. On this trip we passed Scotland 
Yards, the headquarters of England’s police and 
detective system, Somerset House, where all 
estates are probated, Temple Bar and the Inner 
Temple, which was the common stamping ground 
of many of England’s great men in the domain 
of literature and art. The “Old Bailey,” the 
famous city prison, often referred to in the 
romance and story of London, is plainly in sight. 

We also passed London Bridge, and as it was 
Seventh-day afternoon, we had an opportunity 
of seeing a regular London “crush.” It was a 
very tangible reminder of what happens at 
Brooklyn Bridge during the rush hours. Lower 
Broadway, New York, and Market Street at its 
worst, could hardly be more crowded than was 
the street running parallel with the Thames, and 
leading to the bridge. 

We spent a quarter of an hour in St. Paul’s and 
were just in time to see one of the marvelous 
effects of the sunlight through one of the gor- 
geous stained-glass windows. The glass seemed 
to make a complete prism, and the rays as they 
penetrated, a spectrum. It was not unlike a 
celestial flash light, illuminating the space it 
traveled, and the objects on which it lighted. The 
dome, next to the rotunda of the capitol at Wash- 
ington, affords the most impressive upward look 
in the domain of architecture we have ever seen. 

We did not have time to inspect the statues of 





the Englishmen of note, scholars, statesmen, 
soldiers and divines, to be seen in its spacious 
corridors and multitudinous niches. 

The most gruesome building in all England is 
probably the *Tower. Here one may study the 
horrid evolution that has characterized the mak- 
ing of war implements to surfeit. But we pass 
them hurriedly by. Some of the choicest spirits 
in English history led dreary lives to the end, or 
their souls leaped from scaffolds gory, in the 
midst of this gloomy place. The spot where the 
unlucky wives of Henry VIII were beheaded, 
is marked with a tablet in the court yard. Beau- 
champ Tower, the prison of many noble men, is 
a dismal spot reached at the top of winding stairs. 
On the walls are “restored” inscriptions made by 
men immured in this earthly grave, and whose 
very existence has been forgotten. 

At some point they displeased royal favor or 
excited royal fear, and to the Tower they went. 
A long list of noble names could be made of men 
well-known, and now greatly honored in memory, 
who here suffered and died. 

We take a quick run from the Tower to the 
British Museum; from a place associated with 
the horrors of England’s history, to a spot dedi- 
cated to that hope which comes from knowledge, 
and that wisdom which does not repeat the mis- 
takes of yesterday. The Museum is a marvelous 
collection of works of art, books and the survivals 
of antiquity, besides giving a condensed object 
lesson of the progress of civilization, and the 
works of savagery, in our own and other times. 
The Museum is the “knowledge” box of the in- 
quiring Londoner. Here he goes to get his statis- 
ties to prove his case if he is a reformer, or store 
his mind if he is a philosopher or scientist. One 
could spend weeks in the Museum, and not do it 
justice, and a life-time would not tap all of the 
springs of its varied wisdom. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


“CHERRY FESTIVALS FOR BARBAROUS 
FOURTHS.” 


Asenath Carver Coolidge, of Watertown, N. Y., 
is an active worker in the cause of Peace who 
has an earnest concern that something better shall 
be substituted for our present manner of celebrat- 
ing Fourth of July. In the furtherance of this 
concern she has written several stories for chil- 
dren, one of which bears the title quoted above. 
It is neatly printed and attractively bound, and 
may be had from the author for twenty-five cents. 

The story tells of a city teacher who took his 
boys on the Fourth of July to a cherry farm in 
the country and with the help of his wife and the 
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farmer (who was learned in the lore of cherry 
trees), gave them a cherry festival. As a part of 
the day’s program the Professor read to the boys, 
the ballad of the Cherry Festival of Naumberg. 
During the day each boy had his pocket filled 
with cherry crackers, made not of paper and gun- 
powder, but of flour, water and cherries. Inci- 
dentally, the writer of the story enters her pro- 
test against fights between classes at college and 
the “barbarous” game of football. Like many 
other zealous reformers, she somewhat exagger- 
ates the evils against which she protests and thus 
weakens her message. 


SAMUEL 8S. TOMLINSON. II. 


Among the many remembered events of my 
early life another is presented that I have looked 
upon as having exerted a very important in- 
fluence over my character. During the summer 
of the year 1819 I formed a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with one who afterward became my 
loving and devoted wife. We were then in the 
tenth year of our age. Both families having been 
members of Byberry Meeting, Philadelphia 
County, Pa., and removing to Ohio near the same 
time, and settling in the same village, we were 
thrown very much together, and a friendship and 
intimacy sprung up between us that only death 
could sever. We were playmates together and 
memory has never lost sight of the small dog- 
wood tree in my father’s garden, overrun with a 
wild grapevine forming a beautiful arbor, under 
which we sat, talked over our childlike love and 
affection for each other, and laid our plans for the 
future. This may seem to some a tale that need 
not now be told, but the recollection of those 
happy days comes so pleasantly before me that I 
cannot forbear making a record of them, espe- 
cially for the benefit of our children. Suffice it to 
say that this tender and loving feeling did not 
pass away with the changing scenes of time, but 
instead, thereof, grew brighter and brighter as 
time passed. 

During the winter of 1829 and 1830 my dear 
one was stricken down with typhus fever, and 
lay for many weeks with but little hope of her 
recovery. To me it was a season of trial and 
anxiety... 
better and was eventually restored to her usual 
health, and the time, as it seemed to us, having 
become ripe for the fulfillment of our long cher- 
ished intention, we were married by the order 
and permission of our monthly meeting, on the 
30th day of 11th Month, 1831, at our regular 
place of meeting at that time, in the house now 
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owned by Abel M. Walker,* on the south side of 
the street, at the west end of the village of New 
Trenton. As was the usual custom at that day 
we rode on horseback to and from the meeting; 
the day was cold and snowy, but one to be remem- 
bered with thankfulness, as the tender mercy of 
the Lord seemed to hover over us. Sixty-five 
years have passed and gone since this event, and 
for more than sixteen years I have traversed the 
pathway of life alone, deprived of her companion- 
ship. Her death occurred on the second day of 
Eleventh month, 1880, after a gradual failure of 
both mind and body for about seven years, and 
after a union of forty-nine years, all to four 
weeks, of married life. 

Our firstborn son, and child, preceded her to 
her eternal home more than eight years, leaving a 
widow and four little children to fight the battle 
of life without the guardian care of a devoted 
husband and father. Two of these children have 
since gone to their eternal rest, and our youngest 
daughter, Rebecca, passed from the scenes of 
time in the 7th month, 1881, about nine months 
after the death of her mother. Thus it will be 
seen that my pilgrimage through time has not been 
exempt from vicissitudes and trials; but amid all 
these scenes there has ever been a hand under- 
neath to support and point out the way. I am 
often led to query what my present condition 
would have been had I not been blessed with a 
companion so devoted to our best and eternal 
interests. Early in life she seemed to have 
learned the lesson that evil, wherever it existed, 
must be overcome with good; and it became a 
daily characteristic of her life to watch with care 
over herself, husband and family, for the attain- 
ment of this great end. She was a woman of a 
quiet and placid demeanor, not given to much ex- 
pression, but through all the walks of life gave 
evidence of a faith and trust in that state of feel- 
ing that alone could qualify her for the fulness 
of enjoyment in spirtual life. 

Previous to our marriage it had been our eus- 
tom to attend all our meetings as they came in 
course, as diligently as circumstances would per- 
mit. And when a home was established for our- 
selves it was still a concern not to neglect this 
obligation resting upon us. Our monthly meeting 
(Short Creek) being held alternately at Short 
Creek and Harrisville, our mode of traveling to 
these meetings was on horseback, I at this date 
being engaged in farming, though most of my 
life had been devoted to mechanical business. 

A year or two after our marriage an accident 



















*For some length of time after the division of 1828 occurred, friends of 
Short Creek Meeting met both on First and week days at the private family 
dwelling of Wm. Robinson, one of their members. Afterwards the house 
noted above was rented and our meetings held in it until our present meeting 
house was built in the year 1832. 
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occurred to my wife’s aged parents (Griffith and 
Elizabeth Street), which came very near proving 
fatal to her father. Their horse frightening and 
running away, upsetting the vehicle, and injuring 
them quite seriously. From this father never 
fully recovered, and he died in 3rd month, 1840, 
aged nearly 85 years. This circumstance rend- 
ered it necessary that we should move in with 
them, to have the care of them, in which position 
we continued several years, and until less than 
one year of father’s death. At this time the only 
son of mother (who was a second wife) volun- 
teered to take our place, which gave some relief 
to my overburdened companion, we settling on 
the adjoining farm, which I had purchased in the 
year 1837. 

Soon after the death of father it seemed most 
agreeable to mother to have her home again with 
us, which continued to be the case until she was 
removed by death, in 10th month, 1849, in the 
81st year of her age. If memory is not at fault it 
was in the year 1852 that an elder sister of my 
Rachel was married to Nathan P. Grisell, a 
highly esteemed member and minister of Still- 
water Quarterly Meeting of Friends. It seemed 
to be a union inspired by the Father’s love, as 
true spiritual sympathy and enjoyment marked 
their pathway for about eighteen years, and to 
the time of his death, which took place in the sum- 
mer of 1869, soon after which event sister re- 
turned to resume her home with us, and ended 
her earthly pilgrimage at our house on the 9th of 
8th month, 1883. 


TOBACCO AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

{Published as a leaflet for free distribution by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor. Copies will be found in Room No. 1, Friends’ 
Meeting House, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia.] 

That tobacco is an active poison, is made evi- 
dent in the effect produced by the first cigar or 
quid indulged in by the individual in his effort 
to learn to smoke or chew. 

This effect is nausea, vomiting, languor, feeble- 
ness, relaxation of the muscles, trembling of the 
limbs, great anxiety and tendency to faint, en- 
feebled vision, ideas confused, pulse small and 
weak, breathing labored, surface of the body cold 
and clammy, with convulsive movements. 

Two or three drops of nicotine placed on the 
tongue of an adult human being, will produce con- 
vulsions and death as quickly as prussic acid or 
strychnine. The quantity of nicotine taken into 
the human body in the,ordinary process of smok- 
ing or chewing tobacco, may be expected to have, 
and it really does have a proportionate deleterious 
effect in most cases. 





A drop of nicotine placed on the surface of a 
mass of fresh-drawn arterial blood, the size of a 
silver quarter dollar, will instantly change it to be 
as black as ink, and thoroughly disorganize it, 
thereby rendering it incapable of its function to 
nourish the tissues of the body. 

Again, if a few drops of fresh-drawn arterial 
blood, of the ordinary tobacco habitué, be placed 
under the microscope, it will be found that many 
of the red corpuscles, which are those contain- 
ing the nutrient particles of the blood, have be- 
come disorganized and destroyed, so that they 
are incapable of nourishing the body. Blood thus 
robbed of its nourishing properties, must neces- 
sarily deprive the body of its physical and mental 
strength and vigor, to some extent, and there- 
fore a part of its manhood. The individual in 
this condition represents, possibly, only about one 
half, or three quarters, more or less, of the natural 
healthy being, designed and endowed by Kind 
Providence. 

In this deteriorated state of the blood, the di- 
gestive and assimilative functions, the lungs, the 
heart, the brain, the liver, the kidneys, the nerve 
centers and in fact all the vital organs are weak- 
ened; and because of the depreciation thus in- 
duced, heart disease, apoplexy and paralysis, as 
well as deficient eyesight and hearing, with other 
maladies, may supervene. 

Members of the medical profession, now, claim 
that the injurious effects of narcotics by heredi- 
tary descent, are visited on children to the fourth 
and fifth generations. In this view how grave 
is the accountability of those parents who indulge! 

It is often said by persons who use tobacco, 
that it has never injured them; while really, the 
deterioration has been so gradual and insidious 
that it has not been perceived. 

To persons of the tobacco habit, this little paper 
may seem to be an unjust and unreasonable in- 
dictment, but, in the limelight of scientific investi- 
gation, the charges are fully sustained. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ECHOES. 

In looking over the different accounts given of 
the recent Summer School at Swarthmore, I see 
no mention of the evening classes on the “Syn- 
optic Gospels,” conducted by George A. Walton, 
which were of great value to us who attended 
them, and I am sure all who had the privilege of 
listening to the “Great Truths” explained to us 
at each session will be able to do more effective 
teaching and derive great benefit in our daily lives 
when we remember and appreciate the sacrifice 
our leader made to be with us each evening, when 
Campus and friends must have been more allur- 
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ing. Taken as a whole, the Summer School was 
of great benefit, especially our daily conferences 
together on many lines of work, and we all hope 
it may be of great benefit to all of our smaller 
meetings as we individually do our parts in our 
own meetings. 
Narcissa, Pa. 


C. E. B. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS AMONG ISOLATED 
FRIENDS. 

We know that in a few instances regular First- 
day school instruction is given in families of 
Friends whom we class as isolated because they 
are outside the limits of any regularly organ- 
ized meeting. It is probable that this is done 
in more instances than we are aware of. The 
secretary would like to hear from all such 
Friends who are making an attempt to give home 
instruction as well as from those who would 
like to do it but have not made a beginning. We 
believe that where groups of children cannot at 
first be gathered for instruction, the Adult 
Bible or Conference Class presents possibilities 
of large usefulness to isolated Friends. 

Such a class may use the Bible as a basis for 
consideration, may discuss some other book or 
take up studies in Practical Philanthropy. In 
every community there are plenty of people un- 
attached to any religious organization. Among 
these may often be found persons who would re- 
spond to the efforts of any active Friend to 
gather a study or conference class about him at 
some convenient hour on First-day. If Friends’ 
Lesson Leaves can be made the basis of work, 
it will relate all such efforts definitely to our 
First-day school activity. If not, any class in 
which a concerned and intelligent Friend is an 
active factor offers an opportunity to spread a 
knowledge of the very simple faith upon which 
we think life purposes may securely rest. 

To form the kind of classes indicated, it is 
not that the Friend be profoundly 
learned in the subject matter or that he should 
in any sense assume the functions of a teacher. 
But to have such a movement mean anything to 
isolated Friends, it is necessary that the Friends 
should be aggressively inviting groups 
of people to their homes to share in some line of 
study or conference and preparing themselves by 
as intelligent a knowledge as possible of the 
Friends’ point of view to contribute this when- 
ever fitting. A group of four or five people may 
make an excellent beginning. 

The Secretary hopes to be deluged with let- 


necessary 


leaders, 
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ters from those remotely situated, describing 
their environment and possibilities and asking for 
material upon which to begin, or detailed sug- 
gestions for carrying on such a work. Where 
Friends are instructing their own children, it 
may sometimes be possible to invite other chil- 
dren to join the class to the mutual benefit of 
both home pupils and their guests. The scatter- 
ing of our small membership over many states 
sometimes seems discouraging for the establish- 
ment of meetings and the maintenance of the 
strength of the Society. As a matter of fact, 
this condition establishes a ready-to-use mission- 
ary field, and we know of no better way to work 
certain portions of it than to spread the move- 
ment for Bible study and Religious and Ethical 
Conference with each Friend’s family as a cen- 
tre. The secretary will be glad to respond to 
inquiries, to receive reports of work already 
started, or to accept suggestions from those more 
experienced in this line of work. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


LESSON LEAF NOTES. 

It seems necessary to emphasize the fact that 
the only series of Lesson Leaves published in 
1909 are those on The Life of Paul, the Inter- 
mediate New Testament History series by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, and the Outline Lessons for Primary 
Classes (for teachers only). The complete series 
hitherto published are all listed on the Announce- 
ment sent to Superintendents, January Ist, ’09, 
and additional copies of this announcement may 
be had by applying to Walter H. Jenkins, 140 
N. 15th St. It is supposed that the material in 
the graded series will be repeatedly used by suc- 
cessive classes. 


It is known that some schools have on hand an 
accumulation of Lesson Leaves which they are 


not likely to use in the near future. The supply 
in the hands of the Conference Committee is 
limited, and in the case of some series, exhausted. 
It would be a great help if schools having sup- 
plies in good condition, not at present needed, 
would notify Walter H. Jenkins of the kind and 
number of leaves on hand not needed, and let 
him give shipping instructions. This measure is 
urged in the interest of economy to all the schools 
in order to defer, as long as possible, an expen- 
sive reprint of the edition. As all schools con- 
tribute to the expense of printing, all are inter- 
ested in having no printed matter unused on their 
shelves which other schools might use. 
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WRITING TO ISOLATED MEMBERS. 

In another column we publish extracts from re- 
plies of isolated members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to the letter sent there from the Yearly 
Meeting. When we think of the membership of 
the Yearly Meeting (about 11,000), the showing 
does not indicate that we are doing very much 
in this most important field for the advancement 
of our principles. There are 537 members of the 
Yearly Meeting who are so decidedly out of reach 
of the direct influence of their home meetings that 
they are classed as isolated. To this number copies 
of the letter were sent. There were some 40 re- 
plies. 

It is not that there are so few replies, for the 
number of replies does not indicate the number 
who are interested in receiving the letter and 
being made to realize that they are still a part of 
the Society. A great many of us do not write 
letters at all, and a number of others intend to 
but never do. It is quite likely that practically 
the whole 537 feel some sort of interest in their 
denominational connection, and that a very large 
number of them feel a very vital connection with 
it. But many of them, undoubtedly, would be 
glad to keep up a closer connection with its ac- 
tivities and interests. There are splendid oppor- 
tunities for advancing these interests and activ- 
ities by getting our organization into closer rela- 
tionship with the members who are scattered 
among sO Many communities and who in many 
cases could and would help us in exerting our 
influence in these communities. 

The first suggestion in this connection would 
be that our members not isolate themselves 
when in making a move from their meeting 
neighborhood they can possibly find a location 
near a meeting which they may help to 
strengthen. 

In connection with those who are actually iso- 
lated, there are two suggestions that are of value 
and might well be taken up. The one is that the 
Friends’ Intelligencer is helpful in keeping the 
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members and the home meeting and the whole 
Society in touch. A goodly number of isolated 
members of all the Yearly Meetings are sub- 
scribers for the Intelligencer. It would be a good 
thing if we could see that the paper gets into 
the hands of every isolated member. In this every 
one who has a personal acquaintance with an iso- 
lated member can help by occasionally sending 
him a copy containing something of special inter- 
est. In some cases where an isolated member is 
thought not to be interested enough to subscribe 
for himself, it might do no harm for some one to 
subscribe for him, with his consent. In this way 
many a one might come to a greater interest in 
the Society and become a valuable worker in its 
interests. Local meetings might look after their 
isolated members in this way. 

The suggestion made by George L. Maris in his 
reply to the Yearly Meeting letter, that ‘much 
good could be accomplished by a personal] corre- 
spondence” between those who are actively en- 
gaged in the affairs of the Society and those who 
are absent, is one that we ought surely to take 
up and put into effect. It would be the most effec- 
tive way of making our isolated membership, as 
far as they are willing, an integral and most 
vahiable part of our organization. It would also 
be of good service in bringing a greater number 
of our home members into active service. It 
would be activity that our younger and less ex- 
perienced members particularly could be set to 
work upon. 

This is a work that might be taken up at first 
by the local meeting with their own isolated mem- 
bers. It surely would soon spread from meeting 
to meeting. 


CONFERENCE FOLLOWING CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE MEETING. 


On Seventh-day, Ninth month 4th, following 
the meeting of the Central at Glenburnie, a con- 
ference will be held in the meeting house near 
Quaker Springs, at 2.15 in the afternoon. Friends 
will leave Glenburnie in the morning and will ar- 
rive at Searls’ Ferry, three miles from the meet- 
ing house, in time for the conference. They will 
be taken in wagons to the meeting. 

On First-day, the 5th, the meetings will be at- 
tended by some of the visitors at the following 
places: Granville, Easton, Pittstown and Quaker 
Street. At Granville there will be a meeting for 
worship morning and evening, and in the after- 
noon a Purity Meeting will be held. At Quaker 
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Street there will be a morning and evening meet- 
ing, it being the time of the Duanesburg Half- 
Yearly Meeting. On Second-day, the 6th, either 
afternoon or evening a Purity Meeting will be 
held at Quaker Street. 


PLACE OF THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 

Following the invitation in the Intelligencer 
in regard to the place of holding the next con- 
ference, the writer wishes to emphasize the im- 
portance of holding it where the best results 
would be likely to follow, and herewith suggests 
a place not far from Friendly centres where some 
years ago were large meetings, perhaps as 
large as any in the Hudson River Valley within 
the limits of Nine Partners Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing, namely, the city of Poughkeepsie, where our 
organization is nearly extinct, but pcssesses 
a large meeting of the other branch, and where 
they hold their Yearly Meeting every third year. 
Something of this kind would be likely to stir 
up an interest and show that the Society of 
Friends is still alive. Poughkeepsie is a beauti- 
ful place and has the reputation of being a con- 
vention city; many orders meet there yearly. It 
has good hotels and large halls, is but a short 
drive from where stood the famous Nine Part- 
ners Boarding School of half a century ago, 
where so many Friends received their early train- 
ing for business, some perhaps residing in all 
the Yearly Meetings. 

It is also but a short distance from Clinton 
Corners and Pleasant Valley, where such an in- 
terest has been aroused in the meetings held 
once a year. Poughkeepsie is the home of our 
friend LaVergne Gardner, and I doubt not he 
would be glad to welcome the conference there, 
and perhaps would be an incentive to gather in 
and revive the various meetings. Surely no place 
within the limits of the seven Yearly Meetings 
would be productive of more results, and that is 
what I presume is the object of these gatherings. 
I hope the Committee will consider Poughkeepsie 
a candidate. G. E. S. 

Lagrangeville, N. J. 


AN INVITATION TO ATTEND BLUE RIVER 
QUARTERLY MEETING AT BENJAMIN- 
VILLE, ILL. 

The Joint Committee of all the Yearly Meet- 
ings on Isolated Members meets at Clear Creek 
at Illinois Yearly Meeting time, and Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting meets one week before Ninth 
month 4th, and we of Benjaminville would be 
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very glad to have as many as can come here at 
that time, and could visit the members here and 
hold some meetings during the week and do a 
great deal of good, not only to the members of 
the meeting, but to the vicinity. There are quite 
a good many members in Bloomington who at- 
tend the Quarterly Meeting who do not often 
get here any other time. We want to give an 
urgent invitation to all who can to come at that 
time. We are isolated from other meetings, as 
none are near enough to visit us, or us them, 
more than at Quarterly and Yearly Meeting 
times. 

I know it is the expectation for that Commit- 
tee to do all the good they can, and I know that 
it would do us a great deal of good to have you 
attend our Meeting here and also visit our homes. 
Several of our members have attended the dif- 
ferent conferences and have gotten some ac- 
quainted with those of other meetings. Where 
we visit in one’s home we feel greater interest 
in them, so come. Anyone who can come, send 
word to Edward Coale, J. Warner Coale, at 
Holder, Ill., or Mary C. Brown, Bloomington, IIl., 
R. R. 1, or Lewis Coale, Bloomington, Ill. R. R. 
1, and they will be met and entertained 

Friends from the East may take the Chicago 
and Alton Road to Bloomington, or may come 
direct to Bloomington via the Big Four through 
Indianapolis, or the Lake Erie can stop at 
Holder (which is our nearest railway station) 
before reaching Bloomington. From here Friends 
can go on the Illinois Central to Lostant, near 
Clear Creek. 

REBECCA A. BROWN. 


A STUDY OF SOME MEETINGS. 

In company with LaVergne F. Gardner, of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and with minutes from 
our respective Meetings, the writer visited dur- 
ing Seventh month of this year, sixteen Meet- 
ings within the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

With the exception of the one at Harrisburg, 
all of these Meetings were in the country or in 
small towns, and while our concern was to ex- 
press the message that was given to us to the 
Meetings and to individuals, and to encourage the 
members in their loyalty to the truth, we had 
at the same time, an unusually favorable oppor- 
tunity to study the conditions in country meet- 
ings. 

Everywhere we found the members of our 
Meetings concerned for the advancement of the 
truth as Friends see it, with evidences of dis- 
couragement in some places, but on the whole, 
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there is shown a remarkable degree of loyalty 
and devotion. 

Where discouragement exists it is not due to 
any doubt as to the views and methods of 
Friends, but solely to losses by death and re- 
movals from the neighborhood. 

Wherever we went one fact was strongly im- 
pressed upon us: In every neighborhood that 
we visited there are a very large number of 
people whose ancestors were members, and these 
people are eager to attend Friends’ meeting 
whenever a special invitation is extended. The 
loss that our Society has sustained through the 
easy disownment of members in previous gener- 
ations for “marrying out of Meeting,’ and for 
acts which are now not disciplinary, is beyond 
calculation. Nor did we find, in a single instance, 
that anyone was ashamed of his Friendly an- 
cestry. 

In visiting these Meetings some important les- 
son was impressed upon us in each instance. 

At Oxford, Pa., we found that a few faithful 
ones, two or three of them weak in body but 
strong in soul, those who, without the loyal de- 
votion to the things of the Spirit, might have 
dropped into idleness with some excuse, were en- 
abled to inspire the Meeting and the neighbor- 
hood. 

At Forest, in Maryland, there is evinced a de- 
termination on the part of the younger element 
to take up the duties that have fallen upon their 
shoulders, through the passing on of such lead- 
ers as Darlington Hoopes, Abel and Haviland 
Hull. 

The same spirit was manifested strongly at 
Little Falls Meeting, six miles distant. This is 
the meeting which was founded generations ago 
by one of the Amoss family, who felt drawn to 
go into a grove some distance from his home, 
and sit there quietly on Sabbath mornings. Soon 
others gathered around him, a backwoods meet- 
ing-house was built, which in time gave place to 
the large and attractive stone house which now 
stands in the still beautiful grove. For many 
years this meeting was very large, ministered 
to by Samuel Townsend, Mordecai Price, his sis- 
ter Rebecca, and others, but had of late become 
much reduced in numbers. A revival of inter- 
est among the members now gives evidence of a 
spiritual life that is very. hopeful for the future. 
A year or so ago, while an Episcopal congrega- 
tion nearby was temporarily without a place of 
meeting, half of the meeting-house was offered 
to them and was accepted. That this spirit of 
fellowship was appreciated was evidenced when 
at our evening meeting, all of the pastors of near- 
by churches urged their congregations to attend 


our meeting, which they did, nearly filling the 
house. We felt that the spirit prevailing at this 
gathering, composed largely of young people, was 
most helpful and uplifting. 

One of the useful means of building up the 
Meeting adopted at Little Falls, is the reading 
of a selection by a member, after a period of 
silence, there being no vocal ministry. 

There is a brave little group of Friends at 
York, Pa. For a dozen years or more the Meet- 
ing here was kept up by two men, Jonathan Jes- 
sop and Edward Chalfant, who week after week 
met and held silent communion. At length their 
faithfulness was rewarded: the family of Edith 
Cleaver moved to York, and it is chiefly to their 
interest in the Meeting that a steady growth has 
developed. During the long period when these 
two men kept the meeting alive, it is not prob- 
able that there came to them any hope of a 
growth in that meeting which in former times 
had heard the rough and ringing eloquence of 
Thomas Wetherald and the persuasive tones of 
Jesse Kersey; but one of them yet lives to re- 
joice that his loyalty has been rewarded, and to 
serve as an example to the men and women who, 
like him, have seen their companions drop away, 
one by one, until few are left. May our Friends 
so situated take heart, for who can tell what 
may not occur to help the Meeting? The in- 
formal meeting which we held on the adjoining 
porches of the home of Edith Cleaver’s family 
and that of a neighbor, one evening, when a score 
of interested people gathered, gave evidence of 
the desire to hear the message of Friends. 

In marked contrast to the interesting old Meet- 
ing-house in York, built of brick said to have 
been imported from England, is the new and at- 
tractive meeting-house at Menallen, in Adams 
County, Pa. Here there are a number of Friends 
who are deeply interested in the affairs of our 
Society, and here also resides Elizabeth Koser, 
the efficient and beloved Clerk of Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting. 

There are some 75 members who could at- 
tend meeting, but the usual attendance is thirty. 
This condition we found in a number of the 
meetings visited. It is not due to a lack of min- 
istry always, because, as here, there is ministry, 
nor is it due always to an unsatisfying ministry; 
but where it exists the cause seems to be an un- 
willingness on the part of qualified members 
to act as leaders, which means the giving of 
time and thought and energy to the work of up- 
building the meeting—the application of business 
methods, in some cases. If a meeting can be 
made a means of uplift to individuals and to the 
neighborhood, it will attract. Attendance then 
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becomes not merely a duty, but a source of 
strength and pleasure. 

The meeting at Harrisburg is unique. Mem- 
bers of four or five Yearly Meetings, of both 
branches attend, as well as a goodly number who 
are members of other denominations. When 
they meet, however, they are just “Friends.” It 
was a novel idea to hold a meeting in one of the 
parks at Harrisburg. The afternoon was a beau- 
tiful one and sixty or more friends gathered in 
the shade of locust trees, where a delightful social 
hour was enjoyed, followed by a picnic supper, 
and later, a meeting. Dusk fell before those 
present drew together the benches, and then, in 
the twilight and darkness, the silence was broken 
by the voices of those who explained how men, 
even in these busy days, are led by the Spirit 
of Truth and learn to depend upon it. Then, as 
so often happened in the succeeding days, those 
who had met as strangers, parted as friends. 

These Harrisburg Friends are in earnest, and 
are establishing an interesting meeting, which 
seems to have in it the elements of solid growth. 

(To be continued.) 
O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


AT DEVONSHIRE MEETING. 

[Extract from a letter written by Mary H. Whitson, 
London, Eighth month 8th.] 

Thee can scarcely realize how much it seemed 
like getting home when we reached England. It 
comes to us almost with a shock that we can ask 
for direction on the street of any one we chance 
to meet, and know that we shall be understood 
and can understand the reply. 

We reached here only last evening, and two 
hours later met, by chance, on the street, Wil- 
liam Linton, of Moorestown, N. J., and Joseph 
Jarrett, of Philadelphia. It seemed strange and 
very fortunate that in this great city we should 
thus come together. 

This morning we searched the directory for a 
Friends’ Meeting and found we were nearest to 
that at Devonshire House. We were particular- 
ly glad to find ourselves in the house where the 
Yearly Meeting usually assembles and examined 
the rooms with much interest. 

Though in a busy part of London, the Meet- 
ing-House, approached through a lengthy pass- 
ageway, is quiet and retired, the quiet of the 
meeting being disturbed only by the chirp of 
sparrows and the rumble of underground trains. 

It was very good after ten weeks of absence 
from meetings, during which time our church 
services were always held in the subdued light 
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that comes through stained glass windows, with 
the roll of the organ and the chant and ceremon- 
ials of the priests, to be again in the quiet with 
a few congenial spirits and unpretentious sur- 
roundings. 

The messages appeared to be especially adapted 
to us, the lesson being from Elijah, that God is 
not in the wind, the earthquake, or the fire, but 
in the still, small voice. They were given by 
Samuel Beck and A. T..Alexander, both of whom 
were very kind to the strangers within their 
gates. MARY H. WHITSON. 


A HAPPY DAY AT FLUSHING. 

Fourth-day, Eighth month 11th, dawned clear 
and cool, a splendid day for a trolley ride such as 
fell to the lot of seventy children from the Friends’ 
Mission School in New York. They came by in- 
vitation from the Flushing Friends to spend a day 
out of the city. 

It was a little after ten o’clock when the special 
car which brought them out reached the corner 
of Broadway and Main Street, Flushing. From 
there the children marched to the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, where they were given the freedom of 
the grounds, to run and play and shout to their 
heart’s content. Every corner of the place was 
investigated. A wild cherry tree was discovered, 
and promptly yielded its fruit to eager little 
hands; burdock burrs were made into baskets and 
trays, which were carefully laid aside until it 
should be time to go home. 

At half past eleven a luncheon of milk and 
sandwiches was served out of doors. The milk 
was a rare treat to the little ones, accustomed 
to tea and coffee as they were, and the sandwiches 
seemed to be appreciated. After this repast was 
over there was another hour of play and delight- 
ful anticipation, and then—the drive! 

When the first big farm wagon appeared at the 
gate it was greeted by a crowd of active small 
boys, who swarmed over wheels and clambered 
up the sides so speedily that almost before the 
wagon had come to a full stop, it was filled with 
passengers quite ready to start off. It was not 
long before two more wagons appeared upon the 
scene, to be hailed with shouts of delight, and 
filled as quickly as the first. Then the three 
started off, amid cheers and waving of handker- 
chiefs. 

They rode for an hour and a half, and their 
route was around Kissena Lake, past the Blood- 
good nurseries and down Broadway to the meet- 
ing house. They brought back bunches of wild 
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flowers to be added to the treasures they meant 
to take home. 

On their return, the children were marshaled 
to the east side of the meeting house, where they 
sat on the grass in a large circle. Then they were 
served wth ice cream and cake as the conclusion of 
their picnic. By the time that all had finished, 
preparations were being made for the return trip; 
the children secured coats and flowers and then 
formed a double line by the gate. ‘Lney marched 
back to the corner, where their car was awaiting 
them, and started off in delight at the thought of 
another trolley ride. 

At the end of their outing the children declared 
that it had been the nicest picnic they had ever 
had—“better than Coney Island.” 


G. L. H. 


PEACH POND REUNION. 

It ought to be some encouragement to Friends 
in localities where no regular meetings are now 
held because of diminishing membership, to know 
something of the success which is attending the 
efforts put forth in New York Yearly Meeting 
in connection with some of its unused meeting 
houses. 

Regular meetings have not been held at Peach 
Pond Meeting House (seven miles from Purdy’s 
Station, in Westchester County, N. Y.) for more 
than two generations. For many years meetings 
were held once a month during the summer only, 
then only once a year. Last First-day was the 
nineteenth annual meeting. It may be that the 
ideal weather, the fine roads through a beautiful, 
picturesque country, and automobiles had some- 
thing to do with it; and that the names of Friends 
who were announced as probable visitors from 
a distance helped to attract the large company; 
but there were more than one hundred and fifty 
people inside and almost as many more sitting 
or standing about the doors and windows on the 
outside. And this in a locality that has but one 
member of the Society living within five miles 
of the meeting house! But the whole neighbor- 
hood is interested in keeping the house and 
grounds in good condition, contributing liberally 
to this end, and people of all sects come together 
on this annual occasion with the feeling that this 
is their meeting. 

And they come quite as much to enjoy the com- 
mingling in a Friends’ meeting as to hear what 
any particular one may have to say. Coming in 
this spirit no one can say how far reaching may 
be the influence of all that may take place. 

Annual meetings are being held at several other 
places in New York State, where most of the pre- 


liminary work in circulating information is done 
by one or two Friends in each locality. And it 
cannot be known how much interest might be 
aroused on behalf of an annual meeting any- 
where until the effort is made to find out. 

C.F. U. 


CONFERENCE AT LONDON GROVE. 

A Conference under the care of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting, to discuss the Field of Phil- 
anthropy, was held at London Grove, Pa., on the 
15th. The clerk, Edward A. Pennock, intro- 
duced the subject and called on several present 
to discuss different phases of the question. 

Augustus Brosius spoke of the subject of 
Peace, what has been accomplished in the past 
and present for and against it. He spoke strong- 
ly against military drills in schools, the use of 
fire-arms and the present cultivation of the mili- 
tary spirit in the youth of to-day. Albert Evans, 
of Germantown, spoke of what had been done by 
bodies of eminent men of Germany and England, 
traveling through these respective countries in 
the cause of Peace. Elma Preston spoke of the 
next step in Temperance work, being a thorough 
canvass of the country for pledge signing. Whit- 


tier Fulton spoke on the economic and industrial 


phase. The injury of one is the concern of all. 
Equity and justice is needed in our home, indus- 
trial and foreign tariff relations. To have high 
ideals and practice these high ideals in every-day 
life is the best philanthropic work. Friends 
should take more interest in civic affairs. 

Jane P. Rushmore spoke on ways and means, 
and thought if Philanthropic meetings were to 
be valuable, they must reach the membership. 
The law of rotation of meetings, selection of sub- 
jects, ete., is good. Out of the general Philan- 
thropic Committee, sub-committees on Peace, 
Temperance, etc., should be made. Also commit- 
tees to look after our almshouse, Children’s Aid 
Society, W. C. T. U., and fields of work not yet 
covered. M. R. H. 


According to the FULLER law, signed last week 
in Alabama, buildings in that State shall not be 
let for the sale of intoxicating liquors, leases are 
forfeit if the tenant sells liquors, liquors may not 
be advertised in newspapers, delivery to any pub- 
lic place is an evidence of sale, shipping liquors 
from one point in the State to another is prohib- 
ited, prohibited liquors are contraband, the pres- 
ence of a Federal license is prima facie evidence 
of guilt, and intoxicants may not be drunk on 
railroad trains.—Harper’s Weekly, 8/11/09. 
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SUSAN HAYHURST, M.D. 

Susan Hayhurst, who was born at Attleboro 
(now Langhorne), Pa., Twelfth month 25th, 
1820, was the second of ten children of Thomas 
and Martha Hayhurst. Her oldest brother, Jere- 
miah, was a well-known minister in the Society 
of Friends. She was a life-long Friend, and at 
the time of her death was a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

She began teaching when she was sixteen years 
old, and after teaching a number of years, took 
up the study of medicine and graduated at 
the Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, in 
1857. She never practiced medicine, but after 
her graduation again taught in Friends’ schools 
and other schools, and succeeded in an unusual 
degree in winning the love of her pupils and the 
confidence of their parents. 

In 1876 she was chosen to have charge of the 
drug department of the Woman’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia, and remained at its head for thirty 
years. During this time she studied pharmacy, 
graduating at the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy in 1883. She was much interested in her 
work and very faithful in the discharge of her 
duties. The drug department under her care 
was pronounced by experts to be the best equipped 
for hospital purposes of any department of 
its kind in the world. She died Eighth month 
7th, 1909, in her 89th year, having retired from 
active service three years before. 

Those who were privileged to know this Friend 
feel that her life exemplified courage, faithful- 
ness and cheerfulness. When the call came to 
her to study medicine, she was brave enough to 
face the ridicule that fell to the lot of women 
who studied medicine in those days; afterward, 
when she entered upon her hospital duties, she 
was not satisfied until she was prepared to dis- 
charge them thoroughly and so took up a sec- 
ond course of study in order that she might be 
better equipped for her work; and through the 
long years of her service she kept a cheerful 
heart and thus made the days brighter for her 
many friends and easier for those who were as- 
sociated with her in her work. Her life was long 
in deeds as well as in years. 


It is a great help to freshness and vitality to 
take up some new line of religious activity. 
Nobody can keep fresh if his only form of 


religious activity is public testimony, any more 
than an athlete could keep in training by telling 
what feats he used to perform years ago! To 
grow, one must do things. 

—R, M. J., in The American Friend. 
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FROM ISOLATED FRIENDS. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Correspondent 
for Isolated Members has received more replies 
than usual to the letter sent out by the Yearly 
Meeting at its last session. Most of them simply 
express such appreciation of the letter as is voiced 
in the following from J. V. W., Duluth, Minn.: 
“It gives me much pleasure and contentment of 
mind to receive this letter and to know that the 
confidence and affection of the home meeting 
follow us (who are separated from it) no matter 
where we may be situated, and that we are not 
forgotten by the meeting where our membership 
remains.” 

Some of the letters, however, contain other 
matter of interest to Friends generally and from 
these we make extracts: 

A. D. G. writes from Goldfield, Nev.: ‘There 
is a singular pride to me in having been brought 
up in the understanding of our faith, and in this 
far West in the mad search for wealth the ideals 
and principles of that faith are a part of my 
life. In my possession I have an old book pub- 
lished about 1784, “The Writings and Travels of 
Isaac Penington,” and also “The Writings of 
William Penn,” published about the same time, 
as also the “Sermons of Elias Hicks,” published 
about 1812, which I frequently read. These three 
books are the only link that materially binds me 
to the faith, for there are yet no meeting houses 
in Nevada. 

“It was my pleasure some few years ago to 
have the privilege of serving in the dining room 
at Fifteenth and Race, at one of the Yearly Meet- 
ings. At that time I was a member of the Girard 
Avenue Meeting and of the Sunday school. In 
the Philadelphia Press I followed with interest 
the account of the Yearly Meeting last held.” 

A. L. I. writes from Tacoma, Wash.: ‘We have 
a Friends’ meeting here, but it is on the other 
side. I have been there and they have called to 
see me. They have built a new house, a very com- 
fortable one.” 

George L. Maris writes from Sanford, Fla.: 
“T am much in sympathy with the plan of sending 
a circular letter to absent Friends, but think that 
much good could be accomplished by a personal 
correspondence between individuals in the East, 
and others who are absent, somewhat after Ed- 
ward Magill’s plan of college foreign correspond- 
ence.” 

M. P. B. writes from Bethany, Neb.: “We 
meet with many earnest, progressive people here 
in the Middle West. Their influence is showing 
in the general advancement of the country along 
the lines of temperance, equal rights, and other 
aggressive lines. Many towns in Nebraska have 
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gone dry within the last few years; Lincoln has 
joined the ranks this year, for which we rejoice 
very much. 

“You say that you regard myself and other 
distant Friends ‘as Pioneers of our faith.’ While 
this is true, it is a deep regret with us that more 
of those contemplating a change of residence do 
not communicate with some of the meetings al- 
ready established and endeavor to locate near 
them. They often would be just as well off finan- 
cially and much better off spiritually if more 
thought was given to this matter. It seems to us 
this is a subject which deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of every meeting, to encourage their 
members to move to places where they would have 
the opportunity of mingling with other Friends.” 

W. W. writes from San Jose, Cal.: “We note 
with much interest each week as we read the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, the many activities which 
have come among Friends within a few years, 
and feel that the opportunities for our younger 
members in particular that exist now, which it 
seems many are so well improving, must surely 
make our beloved Society better, stronger and 
more influential than ever before, notwithstand- 
ing the records show a slight decrease in member- 
ship.” 

S. T. P. E. writes from Pittsburg, Pa.: “The 
subject of temperance has always interested me 
strongly. The movement in the South and other 
parts of the country has been wonderful, and I 
am much pleased to hear of a possible help from 
the U. S. Government in keeping liquor from be- 
ing shipped from other States into prohibition 
territory. Until this is done it is a question in 
my mind whether prohibition in counties helps 
the cause along at all.” 

I. N. H. writes from San Francisco, Cal.: “I 
was very much gratified the other day to learn 
of a position taken by a man who is quite well 
known in the world of affairs, where he was com- 
pelled to choose between doing something which 
in the ordinary course of life he would not have 
considered at all out of the way, but which did 
conflict with some of the rules laid down for the 
guidance of those of us who live according to 
Friends’ principles. He did not hesitate for a 
moment in discarding the ideas of the world at 
large and in adopting the view which would have 
appealed to his earlier associates. 

“As a matter of fact, I believe that some of 
us who are not surrounded by the artificial safe- 
guards of association and envirenment are per- 
haps more careful than we would be were we 
thus protected, for we all realize that where we 
are known as being members of the Society it is 

particularly necessary that we should so conduct 
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ourselves that there will not be the slightest 
chance of criticism, and I think this feeling makes 
some of us even more sensitive than we would 
be were we not thus in a manner singled out as 
representatives of the Society. I think the only 
chance of mission work that there is, so far as 
our Society is concerned, in this part of the world 
is for each one of us so to live that he may be 
able to influence in some way for the better those 
whom he meets in business and social life.” 










THE CRISIS. 


This solemn hour God takes from out all time— 

Time that built up the mountains and the main, 
And brought embattled empires down the plain, 
And raised the cities seen in every clime; 

This solemn hour God takes from out all time 
(Though time with mightier issues pregnant be 
Forevermore), and gives this hour to me 
Wherein to prove my manhood at the prime. 

I walk on even to the martial voice 
Of strong musicians that have faced the foe; 

And with me stars and troops of angels go; 
And God is watching * * * ready to rejoice. 
And I walk on * * * to where the roads of choice 
Are broad and narrow * * * Shall I falter? * * * No! 
—William Ellery Leonard. 














In the Century. 







BIRTHS. 

DARLINGTON.—At Rosedale, Pa., Eighth month 9th, 
1909, to Morton Pennock and Sara Barnard Darlington, 
a daughter, named Elizabeth. 

NOBLE.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month, 16th, 1909, 
to Franklin and Marianna H. Noble, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth Hallock Noble. 

PALMER.—In Baltimore, Md., Eighth month 2nd, 1909, 
to A. Mitchell and Roberta Dixon Palmer, a daughter, 
who is named Mary Dixon Palmer. 

TURNER.—In Jenkintown, Pa., Eighth month 2nd, 
1909, to Joseph Archer and Helen Carré Turner, a son, 
who is named Donald Carré Turner. 

TYSON.—At Flora Dale, Pa., Seventh month, 28th, 
1909, to Chester J. and Bertha H. Tyson, a son, who is 
named Edwin Philip. 















MARRIAGES. 
WEIRMAN—HOOPES.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Doe Run, Pa., Eighth month 12th, 1909, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Anne Eyre Hoopes to Harry Wilson 
Weirman, of McNabb, III. 







DEATHS. 

BENTLEY.—On Eighth month 10th, 1909, after a long 
illness borne with the utmost patience and fortitude, Ed- 
ward Needles Bentley, in the 54th year of his age, second 
son of the late Richard T. and Edith D. Bentley, all of 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. His wife, formerly Harriet J. 
Chandlee, survives him, also three children, Mary C., wife 
of Francis Pole Robison; Maurice L. and Richard T. 
Bentley. 
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HULL.—Departed this life Seventh month 13th, 1909, 
at his home, Relay, Md., William Skipwith, only son of 
Thomas Jackson and Harriet Foard Hull, and husband of 
Caroline R. Hull; a life-long member of Baltimore month- 
ly meeting. 

Although a partial invalid for the past seven years, this 
dear Friend maintained a cheerful and cheery manner 
that won for him the love of old and young. 

His travels as a “Forty-niner’ made him an interesting 
companion to the young people who were his regular vis- 
itors. Testimony was borne at his funeral, by one who 
had been his friend for seventy-one years, of his upright- 
ness of character. He was known for his truthfulness. 
He never deviated from the truth, no matter how much 
it went against him in business. He would say, “The 
truth, the whole truth must be told.” With this clear con- 
ception of right, he has left to those who were privileged 
to mingle with him an inspiration to be truthful. He said 
the love for truth was instilled into him by his mother in 
early life. His mother said he never disobeyed her, and 
a few days before he left earth he said, “I have no recol- 
lection of ever disobeying my mother in one instance.” 
His long life is in fulfilment of the promise given to those 
who honor father and mother. He was greatly beloved by 
the people of the neighborhood in which he lived; over 
one hundred called to pay their respects and bring offer- 
ings of flowers as testimonials of their affection. 

He has shown great interest in former years in the 
colored people, advising and teaching the men how to 
protect their right of suffrage, addressing meetings 
and doing his best to lead them in the right way. 
His strength failed at the close of MeKinley’s last cam- 
paign, but the colored people did not forget his interest 
in them, and called in numbers asking for the privilege 
to look again into his face. One of them said, “All I 
know about myself as a citizen of this country Mr. Hull 
taught me.” 

Although quiet and unassuming in manner, we have 
never lost a resident of this place that will be more missed. 
Everyone loved to look at his beautiful white curls fall- 
ing around his neck, and in thinking of him we are glad 
to know “there is no death, what seems so is transition.” 

G. &.. W. 

OFFLEY.—On Eighth month 6th, 1909, in her 71st 
year, M. Anna Offley, an elder of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. The funeral was held on the 9th at 
the Friends’ Home, Germantown, Philadelphia. Interment 
at Fair Hill Friends’. Ground. 

PENNOCK.—Eighth month 15th, 1909, in Denver, Col., 
Aldrich J. Pennock, husband of Elizabeth Naomi Pennock 
and son of Abram L. and Anna C. Pennock, all of Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

SMITH.—At Chanute, Kansas, Eighth month 4th, 1909, 
Mary P. Smith, daughter of the late John and Ruth Han- 
nah Smith, of Loudoun Co., Va., aged 68 years. 

THOMAS.—On Eighth month 9th, 1909, Richard Henry 
Thomas, of Parkersburg, W. Va., in his 7lst year. The 
West Chester Local News says of him: 

“Mr. Thomas was born in Newtown, Delaware county, 
Pa., and had many friends and relatives in these parts. 
At the close of the Civil War he left his native State for 
West Virginia and became one of the leading oil pro- 
ducers of that section. From time to time he held many 
positions of honor and trust in the city of his adoption 
and was highly respected for his honesty and integrity in 
public life. Im 1895 and again in 1897 he was elected 
Mayor of Parkersburg. His wife, formerly Miss Ida Bore- 
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man, of Parkersburg, and one daughter, Mrs. Frank 
Scheibley, of Swarthmore, survive him. He is also sur- 
vived by three sisters and one brother: Miss Elizabeth 
L. Thomas and Mrs. Rebecca L. Paiste, of West Chester; 
Mrs. William Evans, of Malvern, and B. Frank Thomas, 
Cheyney.” 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Phebe J. Noxon writes in a personal letter from 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y.: “We are remote from any meeting 
except the one we hold in our home First-days. There 
are only six members of our Society living anywhere near 
here; one of these is a lawyer who never comes to meet- 
ing, another is a Spiritualist, and never comes,—so there 
are only four, and one of these is a member of Cold- 
stream, Canada. There are six who frequently come who 
belong to other denominations, but not being churches 
here of their Society they prefer coming here to going 
to either of the four that are in this village. We usually 
sit awhile in silence; then I read a sermon, or a part of 
one, if it seems too lengthy, as S. P. Gardner’s usually 
are. Sometimes the sermons are Universalist, as three 
of those who come belong to that denomination. After 
the reading some remarks are frequently made about what 
has been read. To me it seems a poor substitute for a 
Friends’ meeting, but it comes the nearest to it that we 
can have. There are four members living in Rochester, 
but they never come here to meeting; it is not very con- 
venient for them to come as it 
here.” 


is sixteen miles from 





Friends’ Books for Pickering College——The library is 
an important department of any efficient college, not least 
the Friends’ section in a Friends’ college. In the newly 
erected college for the children of Canadian Friends, books 
on Quaker subjects are a great need. 

The Friend (London.) 





Kennett Square First-day School has been reorganized 
and will reopen for the next season on Ninth month 5th. 
The new superintendent will be Emma S. Walton, and her 
assistant will be Mary Walker. The Conference section 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First-day schools 
proposes to hold a conference at Kennett Square on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, Ninth month 4th, at which practical 
talks will be given on First-day school work. Further 
details will be given in next week’s /ntelligencer and in 
the local papers. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting will begin its regular session on 
Second-day, Ninth month 13th, 1909. Meeting for Min- 
isters and Elders will be held at 10 a. m., and the First- 
day School Conference at 3 p. m., on the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding. Those expecting to attend should forward their 
names to some member of the following committee. In- 
formation relative to the trains, etc., may be obtained from 
this committee. 

ALICE E. TOMLINSON, 
FANNIE G. GRIFFITH, 
EDNA WILSON, 


FRANK E. SMITH, 
Won. L. BUMGARNER, 
Wo. L. MILLS. 





President Eliot’s “New Religion” seems to be all right 
as far as it goes, but is it not wanting in an adequate 
expression of the grand old mystic faith of Quakerism? 


S. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 


m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., | 


Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


EIGHTH MO. 27TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, at 
East Nottingham, Pa., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the day before 
at 2 p. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 28TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Third Annual Reunion at the Old 
Friends’ Meeting House at Roaring 
Creek, Pa. Meeting for worship in 
morning, lunch, social mingling, var- 
ied program in afternoon. Friends 
from a distance desirous of attending 
will please communicate with W. 
Grant Beaver, Catawissa, Pa., R. D. 
No. 8. 


—Mansfield, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at the home of Amos Harvey. 


EIGHTH MO. 29TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Third annual meeting at the Old 
Stone House, Clinton Cor- 
ners, N. Y., at 3 p. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 30TH (2ND-DAY). 
—QOhio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, 
Ohio. 


EIGHTH MO. 31ST (8RD-DAY). 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 
10.80 a. m. Steam trains leave Mar- 
ket Street Wharf, Phila., at 9.08 and 
9.28 a.m. Trolley club cars Camden 
side, at 8.30 and 9 a. m., running di- 
rect to meeting house in about one 
hour; fare each way 20 cents. 


NINTH MONTH 2ND (5TH-DAY). 
—Meeting of Central Committee of 

Friends’ General Conference at Glen- 

burnie, on Lake George, N. Y. 


Meeting 


Association of 
will be entertained 
wife 


Young Friends’ 
Mt. Holly, N. J., 
by Alex. and 
Thomas Buzby and wife, at the home 
of Thomas Buzby, Rancocas, N. J. 


NINTH MONTH 4TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Conference at Saratoga Meeting 
House, near Quaker Springs, N. Y., 


Thompson and 


at 2.15 p. m., attended by members | 


of the 


cordially 


Central Committee. All are 


invited. 
At Kennett in the 


a Conference on First-day 


Square, Pa., 
afternoon 


School Work. 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
losing Out” Prices. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


I want this office to be a place where everybody 
can find out just what they want to know — about 
Supplies for the School or Office, Friends’ Marriage 
Certificates, Friends’ Books, and particularly 
about Engraved Wedding Invitations and Printing 
of All Kinds. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


GEO. C. CHILD] 


WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 


809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTn TELEPHONES 
Day of Niawr 


PHILADELPHIA 
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—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, at 
Huntingdon, Ind., at 10 a. m. 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Benjaminville (near Holder), IIl., at 
10 a. m. Ministers and Elders the 
day before at 2 p. m. 

NINTH MONTH 5TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Byberry, Pa., Friends’ 
tion, in the Meeting House. 


Associa- 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 
Komori, 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 

—At Concord Meeting House, Del. 
Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 3 p. 
m., under the care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting. 


NINTH MONTH 6TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Duanesburg Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Quaker Street, N. Y., at 10 
a. m.—Changed from the usual time 
on account of the Central Committee 
Meeting at Glenburnie. 


Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, 
near Genoa, Neb., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the 7th-day preceding 
at 2p.m. Meeting for worship First- 
day at 11 a. m. First-day School 
Conference at 2 p. m. Friends from 
Eastern and other meetings cordially 
invited. 

—Center Quarterly Meeting, at 
Center (Half Moon), near Port Ma- 
tilda, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day preceding, at 
3 p. m. 

NINTH MO. 9TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 
Woodstown, N. J., at 10.30 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 

—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
at West Liberty, Iowa, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the same day at 
8.30 a. m. 


NINTH MONTH 13TH (2ND-DAY). 


—lIllinois Yearly Meeting at Clear 
Creek (near McNabb), II. 

—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at 
Gunpowder, Md., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the Seventh-day be- 
fore, at 3 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 27TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Indiana Yearly Meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Persons who desire to at- 
tend will kindly advise Charles H. 
Moore or Anna M. Vaughan of their 
time of arrival. 
Often ornateness 

Goes with greatness; 

Often felicity 

Comes of simplicity. 

—Wm. Watson. 





